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BACKTO THE FUTURE 


Lessons from San Francisco's last 
great pandemic offer a glimpse of 
what's to come in 2021. 

BYHANNAH HOLZER 
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SHAPE OF NEWSTOCOME 


A look at some of the stories we'll 
likely be following in 2021. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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AMBITIOUS AGENDA 


State Senator Scott Wiener comes 
out swinging in 2021. 

BY OLIVIATUCKER 
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Uncle Sam wants a break. 


The Circus Continues... 


nate fact remains: Time is a construct. Sure the calendar on the wall 


T HOUGH WE'VE OFFICIALLY closed the door on 2020, the unfortu- 
may now have a different number on top, but all of that anxiety and 


existential dread? Yeah... that’s not going anywhere. 


Even as we prepare this story for the presses, our Lame Duck-in-Chief 
is pressuring his silver-haired right-hand man to subvert the will of the 
people and placing phone calls that would make Richard Nixon blush. 

Long story short, 2021 is already shaping up to be the most uncertain 


year in a generation. And that’s not even considering the pandemic. 
In this week’s edition of SF Weekly, we take a look at what we know 
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and what we think we know about 
2021. Staff Writer Benjamin 
Schneider compiles a list of local 
stories to keep an eye on in the 
coming months (page 4); intern 
Olivia Tucker catches up with San 
Francisco’s state senator, Scott 
Wiener, who gives us the rundown 
on his ambitious legislative agenda 
(page 7); and contributor Hannah 
Holzer takes a look back at The 
Great Influenza of 1918 — a deadly 
pandemic, which hit San Francisco 
particularly hard — to find out 
what it might tell us about the fu- 
ture of the COVID-19 era (page 11). 

Back then, the denizens of this 
city were also required to wear 
masks, businesses and schools 
were closed, and misinformation 
abounded. And then, as now, there 
was a backlash against state-im- 
posed health mandates and polit- 
ical leaders sought to blame the 
virus on another group of people, 
half a world away. 

As it turns out, one of the hard- 
est lessons to learn from history 
may be that we really need to 
actually pay attention and learn 
lessons from history. 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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A YEAR OF FALLING RENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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SF Rents, while stillthe highets inthe US, aren't so crazy anymore. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


T’S A STORY that never gets old: San Francisco rents keep falling. 
Over the course of the year, the rent declines have been so sub- 
stantial that the median two-bedroom apartment in the city is now 
renting for what the median one-bedroom was going for a year ago. 

Rents for one-bedroom apartments in San Francisco fell another 
1.5 percent, to $2,660, down 24 percent year over year, according to 
data from the real estate analytics company Zumper. One-bedroom 
rents are now down 28.5 percent from a June 2019 peak of $3,720. 
Rents for two-bedroom apartments in the city fell 2 percent in De- 
cember, to $3,500, and are now 22 percent lower than a year ago. 

These declines are mirrored in Silicon Valley cities, providing fur- 
ther evidence for the so-called “tech exodus.” Oakland has also seen a 
dramatic, 22 percent year-over-year decrease in median one-bedroom 
rents. One bedroom rents in San Jose are down about 15 percent. 
Price declines for two-bedroom apartments have generally been lower 
than for one-bedrooms, as people seek more spacious digs. 

More affordable, outlying Bay Area suburbs, like Concord, Rich- 
mond, and Hayward have seen some of the lowest rent decreases. 
Milpitas is the only Bay Area city in the Zumper data to post a sig- 
nificant year-over-year price increase, with one-bedroom rents going 
up by 10 percent. 


Benjamin Schneider is a Staff Writer at SF Weekly | @urbanschneider 
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H, YOU THOUGHT last year 

was bad? Look, we’re not 

saying we're in for a repeat 

of the dumpster that was our 
last trip around the sun, but 2021 is 
certainly shaping up to be the most 
uncertain year in a generation. 

Even as vaccines are distributed 
to more and more of the popula- 
tion, it seems clear that the era of 
COVID-19 will have a long-lasting 
impact — both on our physical, 
spiritual, and mental health, and 
on the health of the economy. 
Besides vaccine distribution 

itself, one of the largest questions 
facing San Francisco is whether 
people will return to working in 
offices at similar rates as they did 
in the before times. The answer 
will have a huge impact on the 
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A health care worker receives one of the first COVID-19 vaccine doses in San Francisco on Tuesday Dec. 15. 


ector, homelessness, and more. BYBENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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downtown economy, Muni, BART, 
and the city government. It also 
remains to be seen how comfort- 
able people will be with returning 
to restaurants, bars, gyms, and 
performing arts venues after a 
significant number of us are vac- 
cinated. Uncertainty also lingers 
around the city’s plans to address 
homelessness. The coming year 
will serve to demonstrate whether 
the strategies adopted in 2020 can 
lead to lasting improvements for 
unhoused people. 

And while the pandemic recov- 
ery sucks up all the oxygen, other 
political debates continue in the 
background. San Francisco’s school 
district will weigh questions exis- 
tential and cosmetic. The state and 
city governments will debate hous- 
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ing and development. The incom- 
ing Biden-Harris administration 
could unlock new opportunities 
for investment in transportation 
infrastructure and climate adap- 
tation. And they just might cancel 
(some) student loan debt while 
they’re at it. 

Below, we run through some of 
the biggest stories on the horizon 
in San Francisco. But please re- 
member, reading tea leaves is far 
from an exact science, especially 
in.2071, 


COVID RECOVERY LIMBO 


Coronavirus vaccines are already 
being distributed to frontline 
healthcare workers and residents 
of long-term care facilities. How 








quickly they can be given to the 
rest of the population remains 
unclear, especially with as many as 
a dozen more vaccine candidates 
still undergoing clinical trials. 

As more and more of the popu- 
lation gets vaccinated, there will be 
difficult decisions for state and city 
leaders about reopening. Governor 
Newsom has said that California 
will continue to follow its tiered re- 
covery plan, which allows different 
activities to restart based on each 
county’s infection rate. It’s possi- 
ble that by March immunity will be 
widespread enough to allow small, 
in-person gatherings without guilt 
or fear. It’s anyone’s guess when 
transmission rates will be low 
enough to allow mass gatherings 
like concerts and Giants games. 


CULTURE COMEBACK 


As the dust settles, the city will 
have to come to terms with all that 
we ve lost. We already know that 
thousands of restaurants, bars, 
stores, and other businesses have 
closed for good. Only with mass 
immunity will we get a sense of 
the final toll. 

The passage of Prop H, the flex- 
ible retail measure, in November 
should make it easier and faster 
for new businesses to spring up in 
place of those that have shuttered. 
Continuing the Shared Spaces 
program — allowing restaurants 
to set up outdoor seating areas in 
parking spaces — would probably 
help, too. A potentially more con- 
tentious issue will be whether to 
continue the full-block street clo- 
sures that turned 18th, Valencia, 
Hayes, Grant, and several other 
commercial corridors into street 
fairs on select days of the week. 

Whatever happens with the 
city’s culture industry — its 
restaurants, bars, clubs, galleries, 
performing arts venues — patron- 
izing these establishments again 
will probably take some getting 
used to. Plenty of us will have lin- 
gering agoraphobia or hypochon- 
dria. Others will have forgotten 
how to be a person in public. As we 
venture out again, we'll have to be 
kind to one another. 
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SCHOOL REFORM 


School reopening was one of the 
most contentious topic in San 
Francisco in 2020, and it seems 
poised to continue to be a hot 
button issue. While some private 
elementary, middle, and high 
schools have been back in-person 
for months, no public schools have 
reopened. The current plan is to 
reopen elementary schools for 
kindergarten through 2nd graders 
and students with disabilities by 
March. There is still no timeline for 
resuming in-person learning for 
public middle and high schools. 
The school board, parents, and 
students will also have more dif- 
ficult conversations about equity. 
In response to the unprecedented 
circumstances students faced in 
2020, Lowell High School, the 
city’s most prestigious public 
school, temporarily transitioned 
from its traditional merit-based 
process to a lottery admissions 
system for the 2021-22 academic 
year. Some school board members 
and advocates have indicated 
they'd like to make that change, or 
something like it, permanent, as 

a means of increasing enrollment 
of underrepresented communi- 
ties at the elite school. Another 
subject of debate will likely be an 
SFUSD task force recommendation 
to rename 44 schools, including 
Dianne Feinstein Elementary, 

and Lincoln, Washington, and 
Lowell High Schools. Finally, this 
year, the School District will begin 
mapping out the zones for its new 
elementary school assignment 
system, which is designed to in- 
crease school diversity. All this 
comes during a lost year, or more, 
of childhood development and 
socialization. In the wake of this 
pandemic, schools and teachers 
will be challenged to make up for 
lost time. 


HOMELESSNESS 


Under current plans, the unhoused 
people living in shelter-in-place 
hotels are all supposed to be moved 
into permanent supportive hous- 
ing by October 2021. Exactly how 
that will happen remains unclear. 
The city needs to secure a lot more 
housing for the more than 2,000 
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Atemporary city- sanchnned cannes at the Civic Center 


people it hopes to house. The may- 
or has ambitious plans to expand 
the city’s permanent affordable 
housing stock — with a mix of 
new construction and leasing and 
buying existing buildings — with 
funding sources ranging from Prop 
C to private philanthropy. Besides 
the many hurdles that come with 
executing this plan, there’s also the 
question of whether the mayor and 
the Board of Supervisors can ac- 
tually work together on this issue, 
unlike last year. 

Another potential debate could 
be conservatorship, the govern- 
ment’s authority to compel severe- 
ly mentally ill or drug-addicted 
people into treatment. The city has 
the power to use conservatorship 
in a small number of cases, but it 
has yet to do so. Supervisors like 
Rafael Mandelman want the city 
to be more proactive on conser- 
vatorship, while advocacy groups 
like the Coalition on Homelessness 
tend to be wary of such proposals. 

In 2020, the city created “safe 
sleeping sites,” including on Fulton 
Street next to the Main Library and 
across from Golden Gate Park in 
the Haight, to thin out the popula- 
tion at congregate homeless shel- 
ters. These sites were always meant 
to be temporary — Fulton Street 
is slated to be redesigned as part of 
a refurbished Civic Center Plaza, 
and the vacant lot in the Haight 
is slated to be affordable housing 
— but the concept could persist. 
Supervisor Madelman and outgoing 
Supervisor Sandra Lee Fewer last 
year introduced legislation to create 
enough safe sleeping sites for every 
individual currently sleeping on 
the streets. There also appears to 


be growing pressure on the city to 
address sidewalk camping, as evi- 
denced by last year’s lawsuit from 
UC Hastings. Is there a way to do 
this that would please unhoused 
people and their advocates, as well 
as frustrated neighbors? 


CITY HALL 


San Francisco faces a budget 
deficit of more than $650 million 
over the next two fiscal years. In 
response, Mayor Breed has asked 
city departments to develop plans 


to cut their budgets by 7.5 percent, 


with a plan for an additional 2.5 
percent in case the city’s financial 
picture gets even worse. The city’s 
fiscal situation is going to require 
very difficult tradeoffs, as Mayor 
Breed is fond of saying. In all like- 
lihood, that translates to layoffs 
or reductions in city services. Still, 
the city will experiment with new 
programs this year. The effective- 
ness of the street crisis response 
team, dispatching mental health 
professionals instead of police 

for certain 911 calls, will become 
clearer as the year goes on. We'll 
also find out whether the newly 
created Department of Streets and 
Sanitation will make a difference 
in the cleanliness of the city. 

The two incoming rookie super- 
visors, Myrna Melgar and Connie 
Chan, add some uncertainty to the 
city’s political dynamics. While 
Chan is expected to largely vote 
with the board’s progressive wing, 
Melgar, who was supported by 
Breed as well as progressive lead- 
ers and organizations, could bea 
wild card on key issues, including 
development on the West Side. 
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Construction crews work on new red bus rapid transit lanes on Van Ness Avenue on Dec. 3. 


DEVELOPMENT 


This year, some of the major, 
long-planned developments 

on the East Side of the city will 
start poking out of the ground. 
Prominent new buildings will 
begin rising at Mission Rock near 
the Giants stadium, and down 

the waterfront at Pier 70. More 
apartment buildings are expected 
to break ground in the massive 
Treasure Island project, despite it 
being ensnared in a $2 billion law- 
suit due to a potentially botched 
cleanup of toxic waste. The simi- 
larly massive and similarly toxic 
Hunters Point development is on 
hold thanks to its lawsuit, with a 
hearing scheduled for the spring, 
according to the San Francisco 
Business Times. The nearby India 
Basin megadevelopment is all 
squared away to break ground this 
year, if the developers can put the 
capital together. In the Mission 
and SoMa, affordable housing 
developments will keep sprouting, 
and keep opening, in 2021. 

But what about the rest of the 
city? Well, that’s something state 
and city officials could dig into 
this year. The state legislature has 
introduced a housing package, 
called BOFA, that would make it 
easier to build housing in single 
family neighborhoods and more 
suburban areas. At the local lev- 
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el, city planners are considering 
upzoning corner lots around the 
city, as SF Weekly previously re- 
ported. And rumors are swirling 
about other city-level legislation 
that would ease zoning restric- 
tions in single family neighbor- 
hoods. 

A couple of development bat- 
tles loom particularly large. One 
is UCSF’s planned expansion in 
Parnassus Heights. The hospital 
wants to add 2 million square 
feet of hospital space and more 
than one thousand new housing 
units over the next decade. Many 
neighbors are not happy about it. 
Then there’s the infamous Twin 
Peaks gas station, which caused 
a mini controversy when the 
Board of Supervisors deliberated, 
and then postponed, whether to 
extend its lease for 25 years. The 
supes will have to revisit that 
issue before the lease is up on 
October 31. If Supervisor Melgar, 
a former planning commissioner 
who represents that area, really 
wants to flex her urban planning 
muscles, she could come in hot 
with a master plan for the gas sta- 
tion, Laguna Honda, and soon-to- 
be vacant Juvenile Hall. The three 
adjacent, city-owned properties, 
right next to Forest Hill Muni 
station, have long been eyed for 
affordable housing. 
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DOWNTOWN ECONOMY 


How quickly downtown comes 
back to life will be a major 
throughline of 2021. A survey 
from the accounting firm Price- 
waterhouseCoopers found that 
83 percent of office workers want 
to work from home at least one 
day per week. If employers allow 
a more flexible mix of in-person 
and remote work, it could add 

up to a lot fewer people coming 
downtown on any given day. 
That’s a big, scary variable for of- 
fice landlords and the developers 
of new office buildings currently 
planned, including several proj- 
ects in Central SoMa, and the 
on-hold Oceanwide Center, which 
will be the city’s second-tallest 
building upon completion. 

Even if there are fewer office 
workers, downtown could be 
buoyed by other factors. 2021 will 
see several large projects in the 
Mid-Market corridor completed, 
including hundreds of apartments 
and a new Whole Foods. On Mar- 
ket and 6th, the long-empty 6x6 
mall will be reinvigorated by an 
Ikea store slated to be open by the 
fall. New hotels are opening up 
nearby, too. Whether tourists and 
conference-goers will be around to 
fill them is another matter. 

Downtown’s recovery is not just 
a concern for corporate landlords. 
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It also matters to the owners and 
employees of the cafes, restau- 
rants, corner stores and other 
businesses that rely on the daily 
crush of office workers and tour- 
ists. The taxes generated by all of 
that economic activity fund a big 
chunk of the city government. 
And downtown’s economy mat- 
ters a great deal to BART, Muni, 
Caltrain, and other transit agen- 
cies, whose ridership — and fund- 
ing — is heavily dependent on 
these commuters. Conversely, if 
commuters revert to their cars en 
mass, it could create epic gridlock. 


TRANSIT TRANSFORMATION 
Despite SFMTA’s looming $168 
million deficit over the next two 
fiscal years, the city will probably 
complete its two transformative 
transit projects in 2021 — but 
they won't be carrying riders 
until 2022. The Van Ness Bus 
Rapid Transit project, the red, 
center-running lanes that are 
just now taking shape, should 
be in testing by the end of 2021, 
and hosting riders by early 2022. 
The Central Subway, extending 
the T Third streetcar from 4th 
and King to Union Square and 
Chinatown, will also be in testing 
by the end of the year, and ready 
for passengers by next spring, 
SFMTA hopes. Both projects were 
expected to be complete by now. 

More modest transit improve- 
ments are on their way as part 
of the Geary Rapid project, in- 
cluding temporary transit only 
lanes and priority traffic signals. 
Meanwhile, the more trans- 
formative Geary BRT project, 
similar to what’s happening on 
Van Ness, is on hold. 19th Ave- 
nue, Taraval, Haight, and other 
corridors will see improvements 
like consolidated stops, better 
Muni boarding areas, and priori- 
ty traffic lights. The Muni Metro 
system will gradually come back 
to life over the course of the year, 
with the J Church already run- 
ning, the T Third restarting in 
January, the N Judah returning 
in February, and the S Shuttle 
coming back in March. The re- 
turn of the K, L, and M lines is 
TBD. 

Last year, Muni created a net- 
work of car-free slow streets, and 
fast-tracked bike and bus lanes 
to help people get around in a 
socially distanced manner, sans 
car. Those changes will expire 
after the health emergency ends, 
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unless they’re made permanent 
through a more formal review 
process. At that point, things 
are going to get interesting, with 
strong feelings on both sides of 
the debate. But it’s hard to imag- 
ine the streets will all revert to 
the way they were pre-pandemic. 
San Francisco could also see 
some movement on its long-term 
transportation plans. Presi- 
dent-elect Biden and his trans- 
portation secretary, Mayor Pete, 
are big fans of high speed rail. 
San Francisco needs the money, 
and the motivation, to finish 
off its piece of California’s un- 
der-construction high speed rail 
system, the Downtown Exten- 
sion, bringing Caltrain and high 
speed rail from 4th and King to 
the Salesforce Transit Center in 
an underground tunnel. Will Joe 
and Pete be able to get this proj- 
ect started, along with the many 
other extremely expensive and 
daunting hurdles remaining to 
complete CAHSR? 


AND IN SACRAMENTO... 


In addition to its housing pro- 
duction package, the state legis- 
lature has plenty more big plans. 
San Francisco’s Assemblymem- 
ber, David Chiu, has introduced a 
bill that would extend the state’s 
eviction moratorium through the 
end of the year. Since it requires 
a 7% majority to pass, that bill will 
surely inspire heated debate in 
Sacramento. Whatever emerges 
after negotiations will have a 
huge impact on millions of ten- 
ants and landlords across the 
state. The state legislature will 
need to work fast, as the current 
eviction moratorium expires Jan- 
uary 31. 

Meanwhile, San Francisco’s 
state Senator, Scott Wiener, is 
planning to introduce a bill that 
would legalize safe injection 
sites. These specially designated 
places where people can consume 
drugs under medical supervision 
are widely believed to be at least 
part of the solution to San Fran- 
cisco’s drug overdose crisis. That 
is yet another local issue that city 
leaders will likely try to address 
this year. 


Benjamin Schneider is Staff News Writer at SF 
Weekly, covering local politics and urbanism. 
© ©urbanschneider 
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San Francisco's state senator seeks to end the war on drugs, help the 
underserved, and make inroads against the housing crisis. BY OLIVIA TUCKER 


COTT WIENER HAS a long 
list of New Year’s resolutions. 

After securing a second 
term with nearly 60 percent of 
the vote in the November elections, 
the state senator has busied himself 
crafting an ambitious agenda for 
the 2021 legislative session, with 
housing, drug policy, and criminal 
justice reform all top of mind. SF 
Weekly recently sat down (virtual- 
ly) with Wiener to learn more about 
his goal for the year. 

“We're challenging the status 
quo, Wiener says of his plans to 
address the climate crisis. 

The senator, a member of the 
Energy, Utilities and Communica- 
tions Committee, says that clean 
energy policy will be a priority for 
his office in the new year, as well 
as a push to move “away from oil.” 
He has also expressed support for 
Gov. Gavin Newsom’s executive 
order banning fracking in the 
state by 2024. 

Housing, a signature issue of 





Wiener’s in previous years, will 
again be a ‘top focus,” he says. 
Wiener is co-authoring a bill to 
extend California's eviction mor- 
atorium — currently set to expire 
Jan. 31 — through the end of 
2021. In addition to pushing for 
more pandemic-related relief for 
both tenants and small landlords, 
Wiener, who chairs the Senate 
Housing Committee, has joined a 
group of West Coast legislators in 
lobbying Congress to provide more 
funding for rent assistance. 

“Housing is very controversial,” 
Wiener says. “... there are always 
going to be NIMBYs who push 
back on everything. We sometimes 
have disagreements among pro- 
gressives on housing.” 

He says he plans to introduce 
legislation early next year to make 
it easier for developers to build 
“housing of different varieties,” 
particularly affordable housing. 

The senator says he plans to put a 
spotlight on drug and mental health 


policy in 2021. In the weeks since 
the election, he’s already introduced 
bills doing so, like SB 73, which aims 
to repeal mandatory minimums for 
nonviolent drug offenders. A press 
release from Wiener’s office states 
that the legislation would help end 
both “mass incarceration and Cali- 
fornia’s war on drugs.” 

In mid-November, Wiener 
announced plans to introduce 
legislation decriminalizing psy- 
chedelic drugs, like hallucinogenic 
mushrooms. 

“We need to decriminalize all 
drugs, Wiener says, “but this is a 
step, and psychedelics have been 
proven to have significant medici- 
nal benefits.” 

Legalizing safe-injection sites is 
another significant component of 
the senator’s drug policy platform: 
in early December, he introduced 
a bill that would allow establish- 
ment of the sites in San Francisco, 
Oakland, and Los Angeles. Wiener 
tells the Weekly that he plans to 
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push for expanded access to treat- 
ment for users of drugs like meth 
and will work to require insurance 
companies to cover a wider range 
of mental health and addiction 
treatments. 

In addition to drug sentencing 
reform, the senator is setting 
his sights on the criminal justice 
system, particularly as it impacts 
undocumented and immigrant 
communities: he says he wants to 
ban the state from transferring 
incarcerated undocumented im- 
migrants to Immigration and Cus- 
toms Enforcement after they are 
released from prison. 

Wiener says that his office is 
planning work related to LGBTQ+ 
rights but did not specify his goals. 

Much of his planned work ad- 
dresses the convergence of mul- 
tiple crises Californians are likely 
to face in 2021. As the ongoing 
economic recession continues to 
pummel families’ finances, Wie- 
ner hopes to expand access to Cal- 
Fresh for low-income individuals 
— who, studies show, are at great- 
er risk for contracting COVID-19. 
He wants to make it easier for 
people to register for the program 
and remain enrolled if they move 
to a different county. 

Asked about the wildfires that 
have grown in intensity and 
wrought more destruction to 
life and property in recent years, 
Wiener says he wants to buoy Cal 
Fire’s infrastructure by increasing 
personnel volume and decreasing 
its reliance on incarcerated people 
to fight fires. He also thinks the 
state should retrofit buildings to 
make them more fire-resistant 
and change housing policy to 
reduce the number of buildings 
in wildfire-prone areas. Improved 
forest management, he stresses, 
is critical, and he hopes the in- 
coming Biden administration will 
“be a better partner” to the state 
on the issue. 

His thoughts on the future of 
San Francisco's shelter-in-place 
hotel program were mixed. 

“I think the hotel room program 
is a good program,” Wiener says. “It’s 
stabilized a lot of people, it’s reduced 
COVID spread, it’s improved con- 
ditions on the streets — not every- 
where, but in a number of places.” 
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Scott Wiener Comes Out Swinging 


Still, he doesn’t think the pro- 
gram should be “open ended,” as 
it’s unclear when funding from 
the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency will dry up. He 
points instead to the permanent 
housing programs the city has de- 
veloped as a better long-term use 
of resources. 
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‘We need to 
decriminalize 
all drugs; 
psychedelics 
have been 
proven 
to have 
significant 
medicinal 
benefits.’ 


—CA SEN. SCOTT WIENER 
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With COVID-19 vaccines from 
Pfizer/BioNTech and Moderna 
reaching the Bay Area in higher 
quantities in the coming months, 
Wiener says he thinks essential 
workers living in overcrowded 
housing — particularly in the Mis- 
sion and Tenderloin neighborhoods 
— should be at the front of the line 
to receive the inoculation. Accord- 
ing to the senator, incarcerated peo- 
ple and teachers should also be at 
the “higher end” of the list, as well. 

“We want to get the kids back 
into the classroom as quickly as 
possible,” he says. 


Olivia Tucker is an intern with SF Weekly. 
@oliviahtucker 
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With so many people unemployed, it’s understandable to be concerned about your job and your right to seek health care. 


HAVE BEEN really scared about losing my job during COVID. 
For the last two years I have worked in a relatively small compa- 
ny, with 20 employees, and I have to have a surgery for a total 
knee replacement soon. | have delayed because of the pandemic, 
but I can’t put it off much longer. My doctor told me that as soon 

as the number of COVID cases goes down I should be scheduled 
for surgery. 

My company has a lot of workers younger than Iam, and 1 am 
afraid they may replace me with a younger person who doesn't have 
health issues. I also have asthma, and I have been very careful to so- 
cially distance myself. I am deemed an “essential worker,’ and don’t 
have the luxury of working from home. I don’t trust my company (in 
case you hadn't picked up on that) and I know one of my co-workers 
had COVID and they didn't tell us. I found out through his team- 
mate. What are my rights to take time off for my knee surgery, and 
what obligation does my employer have to tell me when someone 
gets sick with COVID? 


—Darlene, The Excelsior 
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times. With so many people 
unemployed, I can see why you 

would be concerned about your job 
and your right to seek health care, as 
well as want to know if you have been 
exposed to the coronavirus. Starting 
with your need to take time for your 
knee replacement, I can say that the 
delay due to COVID has worked in 
your favor. 

Under the California Family Rights 
Act (CFRA), California’s version 
of the Family Medical Leave Act 
(FMLA), you would not have quali- 
fied for a job-protected medical leave 
for your knee surgery in 2020. How- 
ever, you will qualify in 2021. 

Currently under CFRA, if you have 
worked for an employer for 1,250 
hours or more during the last 12 
months, you may take up to 12 weeks 
of unpaid leave for your own serious 
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Protections for EmployeesDuring COVID-19 


health condition, or for the serious 
health condition of a parent, child, 
spouse, or registered domestic part- 
ner. CFRA leave doesn't have to be 
taken all at once. An employee may 
take intermittent leave, if needed. 
Additionally, any parent may also 
take CFRA leave to bond with a new- 
born child. 

Prior to 2021, only employers 
with 50 or more employees within 
a 75 mile radius had to provide this 
leave. Starting January 2021, the 
law has changed (Fair Employment 
and Housing Code Section 12945.2) 
to require employers with five or 
more employees to grant CFRA 
(with certain limited exceptions) to 
a worker for themselves or a child, 
parent, grandparent, grandchild, 
sibling, spouse, or domestic partner. 
Therefore, the law now has a much 
broader reach both in the number of 
employers who will be obligated to 
grant CFRA and the scope of the rela- 
tionship to the employee, which has 
now been expanded to include grand- 
parents, grandchildren and siblings. 

When possible, an employee 
must request CFRA leave within 
a reasonable period of time in ad- 
vance of the anticipated leave. An 
employee “shall” make a reasonable 
effort to schedule the treatment or 
supervision to avoid disruption to 
the operations of the employer. In 
case of an emergency, no notice is 
required before taking leave, but a 
prompt request must be made to 
the employer as soon as possible. 
An employer may require that an 
employee’s request for leave be sup- 
ported by a certification issued by 
the health care provider of the indi- 
vidual requiring care. When CFRA 
leave is granted, the employer must 
continue to pay the employer’s 
share of their medical insurance, 
the employee is still obligated to 
pay the employee’s portion, and 
the employer must, upon granting 
of the leave, provide an employee 
with a guarantee of employment in 
the same or a comparable position 
upon return. An employer can have 
a policy that requires the employee 
to obtain certification from the 
employee's health care provider 
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that the employee is able to resume 
work, so long as that policy is ap- 
plied uniformly. 

As to the second issue raised in 
your question, regarding an em- 
ployer’s obligation to notify you if a 
co-worker has been diagnosed with 
COVID-19, the Labor Code was 
amended to add Section 6409.6, 
requiring an employer, within one 
business day of receiving notice 
of potential exposure, to provide 
written notice to all employees and 
subcontractors who were on the 
same premises or worksite as an 
infected person that they may have 
been exposed. 

The employer must also provide 
all exposed employees with infor- 
mation regarding COVID-19-relat- 
ed benefits to which the employee 
may be entitled under applicable 
federal, state, or local laws — in- 
cluding, but not limited to, work- 
ers compensation, and options 
for exposed employees, such as 
COVID-19-related leave, company 
sick leave, state-mandated leave 
(CFRA), supplemental sick leave, or 
negotiated leave provisions, as well 
as anti-retaliation and anti-discrim- 
ination protections of the employ- 
ee. The employer must also notify 
the employees of the disinfection 
and safety plan the employer plans 
to implement and complete per the 
federal guidelines of the Center for 
Disease Control and Prevention. 
The law also prevents an employer 
from retaliating against an employ- 
ee for disclosing a positive Covid 
test or an order to quarantine or 
isolate. This law expires on January 
1.2023. 

If you feel that your rights 
have been violated, make sure to 
document it in a verifiable man- 
ner (email, memo, text, etc.) and 
contact a good trial lawyer with 
expertise in employment cases for 
a consultation. Our office has an 
employment law department that 
focuses on employee rights. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the Dolan 
Law Firm. 
help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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N PERSIAN CUISINE, Hanif 

Sadr says that komaaj is a pas- 

try bread. Sadr named his ca- 

tering and restaurant business 
after a northern Iranian version 
of the bread that his grandmother 
used to make. The recipe he serves 
is made without sugar but it comes 
with honey or jam. In other parts 
of Iran, he says, it can be made 
sweeter or more savory like bread. 
When I tried a few of his dishes, 
komaaj wasn’t on the menu. Sadr 
was in Iran at the time and his 
new sous chefs hadn't been able 
to practice the “tricky” recipe with 
him before he left. 

Sadr started Komaaj as a ca- 
tering company and occasional 
pop-up restaurant five and a half 
years ago. Then, in August of 2019, 
his first “collaborative project,” 
differentiated as Komaaj Kitchen, 
opened at the Cafenated Coffee 
Company in Berkeley. Plans for 
a second and a third location in 
San Francisco and Oakland were 
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also in the works. Because of the 
pandemic, they had to shut down 
the operation in Berkeley and put 
an indefinite hold on the space in 
Oakland. But after delaying the 
initial March opening in San Fran- 
cisco, Komaaj Kitchen started a 
lunch and dinner service this fall. 
“The catering kitchen [in Pinole] 
was open the whole time,” the chef 
and owner says. 

Before COVID-19, Sadr would 
visit farms and forage in northern 
Iran once a year to research new 
ideas and test out ingredients. 
Usually his trips would take place 
in late spring or summer. But this 
year he postponed his visit while 
he worked out a way to save the 
company with his business part- 
ners. 

“T haven’t been to Iran in the fall 
for the past five or six years,’ Sadr 
says. On this trip, he had a chance 
to try new recipes and forage for 
new fruits and herbs. He discov- 
ered one sauce in particular that’s 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


38 Ellis Street e San Francisco, CA 94102 ¢ 415-956-2139 


DECEMBER SALE 
ALL SANDWICHES 


FEATURING... 


PJ's FAT BURGER 


1/2 |b ground chuck patty with american 
& swiss cheese, 2 strips of bacon, grilled 
onions, served on garlic bread with a side 
of bleu cheese dip. Includes salad or fries. 
(Take out only) 


CHICKEN CLUB 


8 Grilled Chicken breast, bacon, lettuce, 
tomato, and mayo served on a Toasted 
Ciabatta Roll with your choice of side salad 
or fries. (Take out only) 
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Adda TAD’S BLOODY MARY or @I= QQ 
ORANGE MARGARITA with any meal DJ. JID 
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Expires January 7th, 2021 


Take Out and Delivery 


5-10 PM Daily « 415 921-7600 


specific to autumn. DoorDash ¢ Grubhub « Postmates « Uber Eats 

“It has fresh pomegranate juice 
in it,” he explains. “This fresh, sour 
sauce is more like a salad dressing, 
or used for pickling or to marinate 
meat.” The additional ingredients 
include garlic, herbs, walnuts and 
pomegranate seeds mixed together 
in a blender. “You can roast turkey 
with it or make grilled chicken,” 
Sadr says, adding: “A couple of 
spoonfuls adds a flavorful, colorful 
touch to the dish.” 

Persian food was a tough sell for 
me as a half-Iranian kid, culturally 
divorced from my heritage with 
undeveloped taste buds. My Teh- 
rangeles aunts and grandmother 
didn’t visit often, but when they 
did they would sometimes bring a 
pot of khoresht, a strong-smelling 
stew such as fesenjan or ghormeh 
sabzi. Many cycles of the moon 
passed before I started to crave, let 
alone appreciate, the complicated 
aromas emanating from those 
dark green herbs set to simmer on 


3166 Buchanan @ Greenwich e Tel: (415) 921-7600 
www.brazenheadsf.com 
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KINGDOM 
of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 Taraval St., San Francisco 


Dumpling Park 7KE¢> 


Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from, frozen options as well!!! 
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“ASIAN AMERICAN | 
melelem@elanlerclah 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 


2048 Taraval St., San Francisco 
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TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
GRUBHUB, & UBEREATS. 


415-702-6108 


NEVER STOP 
EXPLORING 
DUMPLINGS 
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News, Food 

& Drink, Art & 
Culture, Music, 
Night Life, Events, 
Cannabis 
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With over 300 recipes at hand, Komaaj Kitch 


the stove. My stepmother wisely 
co-opted tahdig, a crispy rice, from 
her in-laws. She ladled her Julia 
Child-inspired French sauce work 
upon it. We ate half-Persian dish- 
es in our home, which suited my 
younger half-Persian self. 

Sadr’s menu deviates from what 
most Americans, including me, 
have come to expect at an Iranian 
restaurant. First of all, there’s no 
parboiled, fried tahdig to be found. 
Instead, Komaaj serves a fluffier 
herbed rice, one made with turmer- 
ic that turns the grain bright yellow 
and a second, sabzi or “green” rice 
with dill, chives and parsley. During 
the week, the menu is notable for 
being largely vegetarian, with a 
fish dish or two. The complex fla- 
vors of the meat stews show up on 
the weekends — but don’t go to 
Komaaj in search of kebabs. 

With over 300 recipes at hand, 
Komaaj offers a different take on 
Iranian cuisine. Northern Irani- 
ans, Sadr says, eat rice flour-based 
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breads and use rice flour to thicken 
their soups and stews. Because 
there are so many varieties of nuts 
in the region he says, “the tech- 
nique of using crushed walnuts or 
hazelnuts to thicken stews or in 
marinating is, technically, north- 
ern Iranian.” The wide range of 
vegetables, herbs, and fruits culti- 
vated there accounts for the large 
number of vegan and vegetarian 
options. 

Sadr set out to contradict the 
notion he'd heard in podcasts and 
interviews that Persian food was 
heavy and meaty. “I wanted to 
present Iranian cuisine in another 
way. | was tired of us [Iranians] 
being mentioned as just kebab 
and rice eaters, or for just a couple 
of famous, meat-based stews,” he 
says. Despite the risk of alienating 
carnivores, Komaaj Kitchen, and 
catering, only serves meat in fall 
and winter (there is, it must be 
said, a chicken and plum stew on 
the weekend menu that deserves 
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your attention). 

The chef admits that it may be 
harder to convince customers who 
haven't tried the food that veg- 
etable-centric dishes will satisfy 
them. But he wants to show that 
there can be a variety of delicious, 
vegetarian Persian dishes. Bay Area 
diners, Sadr says, are adventurous. 
After a plate of his sumac-roasted 
eggplant, you might never go back 
to baingan bharta again. 


Jeffrey Edalatpour covers arts and food. 
news@sfweekly.com 


KOMAAJ KITCHEN 


MUMMIES ddd 


11:30 a.m. - 2 p.m. 
(3 p.m. Sat.-Sun.) 3359 26th St. 
5 p.m.-8:30 p.m. 

Tite sun: San Francisco 


komaaj.com | 415-598-8286 
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‘San Francisco Wins Victory 
In lts Battle With Influenza 


CommerceSweptFromtheSeas = 
Coming Back to San Francisco — 
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MARINES WILL AID §. F. IN FIGHTIN "NFLUENZA 
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Archived SF Examiner 
headlines from the 1918 flu. 
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AsPandemicHistory Repeats Itself. 
What Can SF Expect Next? 


WO DAYS BEFORE Halloween, 


James Wiser took to the corner 

of Powell and Market streets 

to deliver his anti-mask screed. 
It seems that Wiser, a working class 
man from San Francisco, was fed up 
with the state telling him how to live 
his life. The way he saw it, face cover- 
ings — which the city had mandated 


just a few days prior in an effort to 
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slow the spread of the virus — were 
“bunk,” and he was determined to let 
the people know exactly how he felt. 
It wasn't long before the black- 

smith drew the attention of author- 
ities. When a city health inspector 
insisted Wiser follow San Francisco’s 
mask ordinance or face the conse- 
quences, Wiser hit the official with 
a large sack filled with silver dollars. 


State to Begiy 
Issuing Vaccine) y-~ 






He was subsequently arrested and 
charged with disturbing the peace, 
resisting an officer, and assault. 
Joshua Colby Council has a similar 

story. After arguing with Delta Air 
Lines staff and a pilot, and causing 
something of a scene at the Salt Lake 
City International Airport, Colby, a 
San Francisco smoke shop owner, 
was arrested on suspicion of disor- 
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dj WEAR a MASK 
~ nd SAVE Your LIFE 


The emergency that now confronts our city is 
beyond the facilities of the health department 


BY HANNAH HOLZER 


derly conduct after refusing numer- 
ous requests to cover his face before 
takeoff. 

Comparing these incidents, it’s 
easy to recognize their similarities. 
Both feature an aggravated man 
making a public spectacle of his dis- 
dain for public health mandates. But 
the key difference between the two 
events — aside from the homemade 
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blackjack wielded by Wiser — is a 
little over a century. 

Wiser’s mask defiance, document- 
ed in the Oct. 29, 1918, edition of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, occurred 
as the city was struggling through 
The Great Influenza. Council’s 
dubious act of civil disobedience 
went down this fall, the day before 
Thanksgiving. 
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“S. F."-Mask-er- 
Raiding!” 


BACK TO THE FUTURE 
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wt By Fay King 


















Top, ‘society women’ in masks from 1918. Bottom, mask problems. 


On Oct. 19, 1918 — 10 days be- 
fore reporting on Wiser’s outburst — 
the Chronicle published a statement 
from Dr. George Ebright, president 
of California’s Board of Health, im- 
ploring citizens to do their part to 
slow the spread of the deadly respira- 
tory disease: “Cases ... will be limited 
by the common sense exercised by 
individuals and authority.” 

The proclamation has a familiar 
ring to it. Earlier this year, on Aug. 

3, Dr. Anthony Fauci, director of the 
National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases, urged his fellow 
Americans to remain vigilant in the 
fight against the novel coronavirus: 
“What we need is to get the message 
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across that we are all in this togeth- 
er.” 

Indeed, when examining archived 
reports of San Francisco’s handling 
of The Great Influenza — which is 
estimated to have killed at least 50 
million people worldwide — a num- 
ber of striking parallels to our cur- 
rent moment emerge. Then, as now, 
numerous vaccines were developed 
in the hopes of ending the pandemic; 
then, as now, a vocal anti-mask con- 
tingent actively subverted the efforts 
of public health officials; and then, as 
now, multiple surges in infections — 
the result of pandemic fatigue and 
the natural ebb and flow of the virus 
— thwarted economic recovery. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER: 


Perry. They are, left to » right—Iits, W. Perry, Mrs, A. C, Dale, Mrs. 
J. J. Mack, Dr. Newell Perry, Mrs. A. F. Johnson, Miss Margaret Low- 
ry, Mrs. pie Mayer, , Mrs. Edward Abbey and Mrs. Morgan Gunst 
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Considering The Great Influenza’s 
lasting impact on San Francisco 
may shed some light upon how the 
COVID-19 pandemic will conclude 
and give us some insight into what 
awaits us in the near future. 

The eventual end of our own pan- 
demic hinges in large part upon the 
successful distribution and accep- 
tance of a COVID-19 vaccine. Both 
present significant challenges. 

Though two FDA-approved vac- 
cines began shipping in December, 
problems with temperature control 
and other logistical hurdles have 
hindered deployment. Furthermore, 
as recent history has demonstrated, 
mass vaccination campaigns are 
always met by resistance. But while 
anti-vaxxers are nothing new, their 
ability to spread disinformation is 
stronger than ever thanks to the 
power and ubiquity of social media. 

Even after COVID-19 is brought 
under control, the long tail of the 
pandemic will linger. The novel 
coronavirus has dealt a severe blow 
to the global economy, exacerbated 
long-simmering political and social 
tensions, and leaves a trail of fear, 
anxiety, and death in its wake. None 
of these wounds will heal overnight 
— and some will surely continue to 
fester for years to come. 


WHAT GOES AROUND... 


Many Americans will know The 
Great Influenza by a different name: 
“The Spanish Flu.” However, scholars 
of this chapter in history now tend 
to agree that the racially charged 
moniker is not only insensitive and 
intentionally misleading — akin to 
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Jr. On the left is Mrs. Morgan Gunst Jr. veiled against the influenza 
germ. On the right is Miss Lucille Stein ane another veil that serves 
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President Donald Trump’s coinage, 
“The Chinese Virus” — it is also in- 
accurate. 

The first case of the deadly H1N1 
Influenza A virus was recorded by a 
country doctor in Haskell County, 
Kansas. In January or February of 
1918, Dr. Loring Miner noted that 
the flu cases he was seeing among 
the population of farmers he treated 
was particularly severe. From there, 
the respiratory disease made its way 
into local Army and Navy conscripts, 
who in turn carried it to military 
bases in the United States, and even- 
tually to the muddy trenches and 
concertina-choked fields of Belgium 
and France. 

Oregon State University History 
Professor Christopher Nichols says 
The Great War played a critical role 
in the spread of The Great Influenza. 
Case in point: Kansas’ Fort Riley — 
in 1918 the largest training facility 
in the Army — was situated about 
270 miles northeast of Haskell 
County. Many historians believe 
that infected soldiers carried the vi- 
rus from Kansas to the Eastern Sea- 
board and then across the Atlantic. 

By August of 1918, the flu had 
spread up and down the East Coast 
and throughout the Midwest. On 
Sept. 19, Philadelphia went ahead 
with its planned Liberty Loan Pa- 
rade — organized to promote the 
war effort — despite warnings from 
public health officials. The parade 
acted as a superspreader event, and 
thousands of Philadelphians died as 
a result. 

Later that month, San Francisco 
health officials reported the first 
known case of the deadly flu in the 
city. Just as Gov. Gavin Newsom 
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shut down California while New 
York was experiencing its deadly 
spring surge of COVID-19 cases, the 
delay in the spread of the 1918 in- 
fluenza outbreak to the West Coast 
gave San Francisco authorities the 
opportunity to observe and learn 
from the Midwest and East Coast’s 
mistakes. 

According to Nichols, San Fran- 
cisco was unique in its response to 
The Great Influenza — imposing 
strictly enforced mask mandates and 
citywide business closures. Perhaps 
owing to its firm and wide-reaching 
regulations, San Francisco also saw 
a large-scale (though short-lived) 
mask resistance. 

Out in Sacramento, the gover- 
nor and state legislature also took 
action. In the face of the first wave 
of influenza, the California State 
Health Board closed down theaters, 
libraries, and public auditoriums, 
but advised that schools remain 
open, according to the Chronicle. 


THEN AND NOW 


The penalties of 1918 stand stark 
contrast to the approach the city is 
taking this time around. On a sin- 
gle day in October, 110 San Fran- 
ciscans were arrested for either 
refusing to wear a mask or wearing 
it incorrectly. Then-Mayor James 
Rolph and Dr. William C. Hassler, 
the city’s public health officer, 
were fined $50 and $5, respective- 
ly, after they were caught without 
masks while attending a boxing 
match at the Civic Center. 

Nowadays, San Franciscans can get 
off without wearing a mask virtually 
scott free. In November, we saw two 
high-profile local politicians — May- 
or London Breed and Newsom — 
disregard COVID-19 public health 
guidelines, and authorities in many 
Bay Area cities, including San Fran- 
cisco, have been reluctant to actually 
issue fines to those who violate mask 
mandates. 

The Great Influenza also saw its 
own version of remote learning, 
called “correspondence school” or 
“school by mail,” Nichols says. Some 
indoor schooling proceeded in venti- 
lated settings, with all the windows 
opened, while some students worked 
from home — sending and receiving 
their assignments in the mail. 

San Francisco took other active 
measures to prevent the spread of the 
flu, such as increased street cleaning, 
says Nicole Meldahl, the executive di- 
rector of the Western Neighborhoods 
Project, a non-profit that preserves 
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the history and culture of western 
San Francisco. 

At one point, San Francisco the- 
aters showed instructional reels on 
how to prevent and treat the flu be- 
fore film screenings. Later on, in the 
spirit of social distancing, residents 
were told to avoid public transporta- 
tion during peak commute hours and 
to steer clear of crowds. 

Initially, churches were allowed to 
remain open for regular services, but 
a later resolution was adopted that 
restricted indoor church services to 
no more than half an hour. The San 
Francisco Church Federation willingly 
complied, going so far as to take out 
an ad in the Oct. 19, 1918, edition 
of the Chronicle which reminded San 
Franciscans “that laws of health are 
as sacred as the Ten Commandments 
and should be diligently obeyed.” 

The Church Federation and the 
Health Board urged those infected 
not to resort to fear and “hysteria,” 
instead advising that they stay home 
and call a doctor. 

Fear and uncertainty are common 
themes in the memoirs, letters, and 
diaries of 1918, Nichols says. At the 

time — more than a decade before 
scientists first isolated the Influenza 
A virus — the public’s understand- 
ing of how the flu spread was quite 
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limited. 

“They're afraid to go out; they’re 
afraid to help their neighbors; they’re 
not even sure if they will wake up 
and still be alive,” he says. “They 
really didn’t understand how the flu 
was being transmitted. There were 
rumors it could be spread through 
the phone, rumors certain behaviors 
like smoking would help stop the flu. 
You only knew what the very limited 
number of people in your orbit were 
saying.” 

Today, as we near a full year of the 
COVID-19 pandemic, misinforma- 
tion still abounds. While some con- 
tinue to spread the long-debunked 
idea that wearing a mask can actually 
make you sicker, others continue to 
exercise a manic level of caution — 
wiping down packages and changing 
out of outdoor clothes, even though 
the science suggests the chance of 
contracting the novel coronavirus 
from surfaces is extremely low. 

Then, as now, Americans found 
crafty ways to amuse themselves in 
the face of their generalized anxi- 
ety. In 1918, before the advent of 
television, people passed their time 
reading. 
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“The vendors on street corners and 
newspaper magazine shops were sold 
out regularly, and subscrip- 
tions to stuff that would be 
delivered to your door went 
way up, Nichols says. 

At the time, a newspaper 
publication might print as 
many as three editions a day. 
Magazines and serial litera- 
ture — published in sequen- 
tial installments — were also 
popular reading materials. 

Other activities, like early 
versions of board games and 
multi-piece puzzles, were pop- 
ular, Nichols says, as were in- 
home musical instruments. 

Indoor sports like boxing, 
bowling, and billiards were called 
off, but outdoor sports like base- 
ball, football, swimming, golf, 
hunting, and tennis were permit- 
ted. 

“Nothing to do but take the situ- 
ation gracefully,’ one San Franciscan 
told the Chronicle when asked about 
restrictions on indoor sports. “I real- 
ize that it is a necessary precaution, 
and in the long run we'll be all the 
better off for it.” 

The ways San Franciscans coped 
The Great Influenza are reminis- 
cent of the ways we're coping with 
COVID-19. A photo taken in 


? 1918 shows 
a Eaaitiney 4 three wel: 
=e ==. = eR] dressed — and 

= S255 Lf masked — 
adults on board a 
boat somewhere 


in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay. One of 
the adults, a man, 
is playing stick-up 
with two women, 
their hands raised, 
in an act of pandem- 
ic playfulness. 
“Maybe it’s me 
projecting a bit, but 
it felt like we're all 
kind of under the gun 
here and that people 
are just out and about, 
trying to be as goofy as 
possible to let off some 
steam,’ Meldahl says. 
“As with today, people 
are people just trying to 
do what they can given 
their limitations.” 








Archival newspapers 
from 1918. 
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A LONG SHOT 


On Oct. 29, 1918, 50,000 doses of 
the Leary-Park influenza vaccine 
arrived in San Francisco from Bos- 
ton. The vaccine was administered 
over the course of three doses, 
spaced out at 24-hour intervals. 
Some individuals who received the 
vaccine reported a slight headache 
or fever, but others reported no 
side effects at all, according to the 
Chronicle. 

Another treatment, the Rosenow 
vaccine, emerged in November and 
was administered to members of 
the US Army and Navy. 

Millions of vials of vaccines were 
distributed throughout the country, 
but there was no clear consensus 
on how effective these treatments 
actually were at protecting against 
the virus. Health officials in differ- 
ent states were making a range of 
different claims, including that the 
vaccine was prophylactic; that it 
prevented pneumonia but not the 
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flu; or that it mitigated extreme 
cases of the flu but couldn’t prevent 
a mild case, Nichols says. 

According to UC San Francisco 
Professor of Microbiology and Im- 
munology Raul Andino-Pavlovsky, 
an effective flu vaccine — the same 
one that’s still in use today — 
wasn't developed until the 1940s 
when it was realized that influenza 
is caused by a virus and not a bacte- 
rium, as previously thought. Even 
then, widespread use of the flu 
vaccine wasn’t achieved until the 
1990s. 

Both the Leary-Park and Rose- 
now vaccines are regarded to be 
ineffective as they did not protect 
against the influenza-causing virus. 
Though it is suggested that these 
vaccines may have been successful 
at reducing the rate of pneumonia 
following influenza infection. 


TRAIL OF SUFFERING 


At exactly noon on Nov. 22, 1918, 
after a month of mandatory “muz- 
zled misery,’ a whistle was blown, 
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the bells of St. Patrick Church 

rang out, and San Franciscans tore 
their gauze masks from their faces, 
flinging them into the streets. The 

pandemic had officially ended. 

Orso many thought... 

It had been about a month since 
the Leary-Park vaccine was deployed 
and San Franciscans were ready 
to return to normal. During the 
first wave of The Great Influenza, 
Meldahl says San Francisco residents 
were ‘not thrilled” but “pretty much 
on board” with the restrictions. But 
when a new wave of the flu struck 
San Francisco in early 1919, flu fa- 
tigue — much like the pandemic fa- 
tigue we're seeing now — took hold. 

“When it resurged by the middle 
of January, 1919, people were ex- 
hausted, they were no longer willing 
to go along [with restrictions],” 
Meldahl says. 

There was also, Meldahl says, 

a “prioritizing of politics over the 
pandemic.” Mayor Rolph took no 
responsibility for the resurgence, and 
— wanting to appease local business 
owners — did not recommend that 
the city shut down for a second time. 

“Citizens are seeing a double stan- 
dard — they’re being told to wear 
masks and stay indoors, yet none 
of the businesses are being told to,” 
Meldahl says. 

After a second mask ordinance 
was issued, an anti-mask league was 
formed in San Francisco, headed by 
an attorney named Emma C. Har- 
rington. Notably, Harrington was 
also a suffragist and the first woman 
to register to vote in San Francisco 
after women’s suffrage was granted 
in California in 1911. 

Harrington aligned herself with 
disgraced former San Francisco May- 
or Eugene Schmitz, who was found 
guilty of extortion and bribery in 
1907 while still in office. According 
to The San Francisco Examiner, 
Schmitz was the featured speaker at 
the Anti-Mask League’s first major 
gathering held at the downtown 
Dreamland Rink. The event drew 
2,000 people — “none of them wear- 
ing masks, of course,’ Meldahl says. 

“At the core of that is what we see 
today, where public health officials 
[are] trying to combat what people 
saw as an autocratic attack on their 
constitutional rights,” Meldahl says. 
“People were upset because they felt 
the masks hampered their individual 
liberty, and forming this league was 
preserving American democracy.” 

The Anti-Mask League is signif- 
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icant in San Francisco’s history, 
though it was extremely short-lived. 
After its formation in January, the 
city’s mask ordinance was ended on 
Feb. 1, 1919. 

One year later, on Feb. 6, 1920, 
the Chronicle reported that the in- 
fluenza could finally be declared “on 
the wane.” That year-long timespan 
marks “the transition from flu as 
pandemic to flu as seasonal flu,” 
Nichols explains. Because so many 
people had already been exposed to 
the virus, herd immunity began to 
develop. 

So how did The Great Influenza 
end without an effective vaccine? 
Not with a bang, but with much 
wheezing. 

Those who were infected either 
died or recovered and developed 
immunity. It appears that the in- 
fluenza had become less virulent, 
so hospitals were no longer flooded 
with critical cases, and the public also 
learned to deal with the seasonal flu 
by practicing preventive measures 
like covering coughs and sneezes, 
Nichols says. 

But just as COVID-19 has been 
seen to pose long-term health conse- 
quences, so did the flu of 1918. 

“Influenza is bad but the results 
may be infinitely worse,” noted an 
edition of the Chronicle published in 
March of 1920. “[It] is responsible 
for broken constitutions and bodies 
racked and ravished by almost every 
chronic and fatal disease known to 
doctors.” 

Even though San Francisco’s clo- 
sure policies and mask orders were 
effective, it was still one of the worst 
hit cities on the West Coast, witha 
total of 45,000 cases of the flu and 
3,000 flu-related deaths. 

One marked difference between 
COVID-19 and the 1918 influenza is 
that, with the former, risk for severe 
illness increases with age, but with 
the latter, healthy Americans — in 
the age range of roughly 18-45 — 
were disproportionately affected. So 
while some scholars have labeled the 
1918 pandemic a piece of forgotten 
American history, others disagree 
with the assessment. 

“It’s present in the lives of genera- 
tions after [...] because you lost wage 
earners, you lost parents, you lost 
brothers and sisters — you weren't 
losing grandparents so much as you 
were losing the next generation of 
people,” Nichols says. “Tt hit this 
healthy, young generation. So if they 
got through it, they remember the 
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| are convinced that it is the only way to stamp out the epidemic: 


flu because it was miserable. And if 
they didn't, they often left a trail of 
suffering in their wake.” 
Dr. Jason Kindrachuk, an expert 
in outbreak preparedness and an as- 
sistant professor in the Department 
of Medical Microbiology & Infectious 
Diseases at Canada’s University of | 
Manitoba, has published research 
about The Great Influenza. When | 
asked about what the end of the 
COVID-19 pandemic will look like, 
Kindrachuk points to the gradual 
eradication of Smallpox and Ebola. 
“People ask me, ‘Is there going to 
be a big celebration where everything | SCO 
comes to an end?’ I don't think it’s BOARD OF HEALTH of SAN ARR HCPARENDY, Pret 
going to be that way,” he says. “It’s | pee: 
going to be a slow move back to what 
our perceived normal was. It’s not | 
going to be a definitive day where we 


take off our masks.” he | P , tial 
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HISTORY LESSONS 


An estimated 50 million people 
died worldwide during The Great 
Influenza. In studying and writing 
about this time, Kindrachuk says 
he believes there are lessons from 
the 1918 pandemic that we didn’t 
appreciate, like the fact that “his- 
tory will repeat itself.” 

“In 1918, we didn’t have vac- 
cines, the supportive care, the 
antibiotics, all of these things have 
made a rampant difference for 
us, and yet we're still struggling,” 
Kindrachuk says. “Yes, we are 
getting to the point where there’s 
light at the end of the tunnel, but 
we have to think about the fact 
that this is not going to be the last 
pandemic.” 

Watching pandemic history re- 
peat itself has been both fascinat- 
ing and “depressing” to witness, 
according to both historians Nich- 
ols and Meldahl. 

“Even with the vaccines rolling 
out, we're still using early 20th 
century techniques to try to com- 
bat this — masks, social distanc- 
ing, closure policies,” Nichols says. 
“We know what works, we're just 
not pulling it off. On that level, it’s 
depressing as a historian. We know 
the lessons, we're just not applying 
them.” 

Nichols suggests that our key 
takeaway from the 1918 influenza 
might not come from how the end 
of the pandemic played out, but in 
what followed afterwards. 

Just as President Trump has 
used racially insensitive terms to 
discuss COVID-19, racist language 
and imagery was prevalent during 
the 1918 pandemic. Editorial car- 
toons appeared that demeaned 
Spaniards, perpetuating the idea 
of the “Spanish Flu.” Soon after 
the end of the pandemic, in 1924, 
the United States imposed severe 
limits on immigration. 

“Partly it comes out of the flu 
moment,’ Nichols explains. “This 
racial politicized language of the 
‘other’ — other people, other 
groups — was weaponized to fight 
the flu and to fight the war, but 
it’s also weaponized against immi- 
grants afterwards.” 

Now, as then, xenophobic 
rhetoric has emerged as a socio- 
logical symptom of the pandemic. 
Reports of prejudice toward and 
racially motivated attacks against 
Asian Americans are on the rise, 
and will likely persist. 

However, even as resurgent 


Comix Experience owner Brian Hibbs holds a hand-drawn sign reminding folks to wear masks on May 18, 2020. 


nativism and isolationism worked 
to close the United States off from 
the rest of the world, the decade 
following The Great Influenza is 
nevertheless referred to as The 
Roaring Twenties, the Jazz Age, 
and The New Era. It was a time 
characterized by jubilant social 
gatherings, artistic creativity, and 
scientific innovation. It gave birth 
to the Harlem Renaissance, saw 
baseball emerge as our national 
pastime, and fostered the growth 
of social clubs and organizations 
that brought Americans together. 
All of this is a part of that pandem- 
ic’s legacy. 

“It is part of how we understand 
the cultural impetus for gather- 
ing,” Nichols says. “You can see the 
’20s as developing out of this war- 
time and pandemic experience.” 


WHAT'S NEXT? 


With the FDA recently issuing ap- 
proval to both the Pfizer and Mod- 
erna vaccines, and with California’s 
COVID vaccination plan already 
underway, Dr. Anthony Fauci has 
said the US could return to some 
sense of pre-COVID normalcy by 
mid-fall of 2021. But that’s only 

if between 75 to 85 percent of 

the country gets vaccinated, and 





current projections from the Pew 
Research Center show that only 60 
percent of Americans plan to get 
the vaccine. 

“If you have a vaccine that is 90 
percent, effective, like Pfizer and 
Moderna, that’s great news,” Andi- 
no-Pavlovsky says. “But if only 10 
percent or 20 percent of the popu- 
lation believes in this vaccine, your 
vaccine is only 10 percent effective.” 

So what happens if we don't get 
enough people vaccinated to reach 
the necessary levels of herd immu- 
nity? 

“We continue to have these 
pockets of outbreaks and local 
transmission,” Kindrachuk says. 
“We don’t want to be living in this 
world where even with a vaccine, we 
still have to distance and mask, so 
if — at the very least — we can get 
people to get vaccinated, and we're 
able to suppress these transmission 
rates down to [...] as close to zero as 
we can get, we can get back to some 
normalcy.” 

Right now, one of the biggest 
threats to ending the COVID-19 
pandemic is the rapid spread of 
online misinformation. That’s left 
scientists like Kindrachuk navigating 
unfamiliar waters. 

“It’s been really the meeting of a 
pandemic with the dawning of the 
age of social media,” Kindrachuk 


have. Our best weapon is to provide 
good information.” 

As for how the end of this pan- 
demic will play out in San Francisco, 
it’s nearly impossible to say. Hesi- 
tantly speculating on different fu- 
ture possibilities, Andino-Pavlovsky 
says we might have a seasonal coro- 
navirus just like our seasonal flu. 
The rosiest scenario, however, is that 
transmission is reduced enough as 
a result of widespread vaccinations 
and vigilant social behaviors like 
continued mask wearing and social 
distancing to the point where there 
are no more COVID-19 cases in six 
months or a year’s time. 

The most likely, however — the 
one that Andino-Pavlovsky is bet- 
ting on — is that the first-gener- 
ation vaccines, such as Pfizer and 
Moderna’s, will be effective at lim- 
iting transmission, but still require 
tweaking. As such, Andino-Pav- 
lovsky theorizes that we may need 
to wait until the second or third 
generation vaccines arrive before 
we can truly declare the end of this 
pandemic. 

So for now, it’s probably best that 
we hold off on the church bells and 
refrain from throwing our masks in 
the street. 
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says. Asa scientist, we haven't 
necessarily been trained on how to 
communicate with the public or how 
to communicate our results and the 


expertise and understanding we Hannah Holzer is a former SF Weekly intern and 


The Sacramento Bee's assistant opinion editor. 
© @hannahrholzer 
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According to the cannabis consumers we interviewed, flavored blunts won't be terribly missed. 


BY VERONICA IRWIN 
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OME JAN. 1, flavored to- 

bacco products — includ- 

ing blunt wraps — will be 

banned in the state of Cali- 
fornia. San Francisco issued a sim- 
ilar ban in 2017, and flavored to- 
bacco has not been legally available 
for purchase in the city since July 
27, 2018. Whether such bans are 
justified is fiercely debated, with 
advocates pointing to research that 
suggests bans curb youth smoking 
rates and the opposition claiming 
such bans are excessive or infringe 
on their personal autonomy. What 
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is less understood, however, is 
what this ban will mean for blunt 
smoking culture. 

For years, blunts have been 
synonymous with the intersection 
of hip-hop and cannabis. Whether 
you re looking at publicity shots 
of Notorious B.1.G. or selfies from 
Andre Nickatina’s feed, blunts are 
ubiquitous. 

As is the case with much of hip- 
hop’s heritage, there is no clear cut 
answer to the question of where 
the practice originated. However, 
there is plenty of anecdotal evi- 


dence suggesting that the tradition 
of wrapping sticky buds in the gut- 
ted husks of Backwoods, Phillies, 
and Swisher Sweets descends from 
Caribbean cigar culture. 

New York City’s population of 
Caribbean immigrants swelled in 
the 1990s and early 2000s. Over 
the course of that same decade, 
hip-hop became the best-selling 
genre of popular American music, 
the magazine Cigar Aficionado 
printed its first issue, and a lanky 
buffoon known as “Kramer” would 
regularly rave about the quality 
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Tobacco Flavor Ban Not Much of aBuzzkill 


of his illicitly obtained “Cubans” 
on the hit NBC sitcom Seinfeld. 
Keying the word “blunt” into Goo- 
gle Trends indicates that national 
interest in the fusion of cigars and 
cannabis grew steadily from 2004 
(the furthest back you can search 
on the platform) until around 
2018, when it began to decline. 

Taking all the aforementioned 
information into consideration 
— and weighing it against the 
fact that the word “blunt” is used 
only once, while the term “joint” 
makes five appearances in the 
Luniz’s iconic 1995 weed-smoking 
anthem, “I Got 5 on It” — and you 
have a strong case that historically 
Black neighborhoods in New York 
City, like the Bronx and Harlem, 
are the American home of tobac- 
co-rolled cannabis cigars. 

In California, blunt culture has 
taken on a unique tenor. NorCal 
cannabis consumers have a long- 
held reputation of being “purists,” 
choosing products that get them 
as close to the plant as possible, 
without any bells and whistles, 
like flavor add-ins or brand-name 
packaging. NorCal natives that 
partook long before legalization 
— and especially those who dis- 
covered cannabis in the free-loving 
°70s — tend to be distinctly aware 
of this reputation, if not proud of 
it. So when Gavin Newsom signed 
a bill to ban flavored tobacco 
throughout the state at the end of 
August, sources who spoke with SF 
Evergreen didn’t think it would be 
particularly disruptive to Bay Area 
cannabis culture. To those long- 
time stoners, especially, blunts are 
merely a fad for the kiddos. 

“TI believe it’s an age thing,” says 
Melodye Montgomery, Oakland 
First Fridays’ de facto master of 
ceremonies. As a legend in the lo- 
cal cannabis community, she says 
she doesn’t see too many blunts 
passed — much less, those with 
flavors added in. “I haven't noticed 
a lot of seniors smoking them, and 
it’s very specific to probably those 
40 and under.” 

Her remarks, echoed by most of 
the heritage smokers who spoke 
with SF Evergreen, recall the an- 
ti-flavor campaigning of the last 
several years. In July 2018, the 
city of San Francisco banned all 
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The tradition of wrapping cannabis in the gutted cigar 
husks descends from Caribbean cigar culture. 


flavored tobacco products, saying 
that “the tobacco industry has 
historically targeted sales of fla- 
vored products, especially menthol 
cigarettes, to youth communities 
of color.” In 2019, California 
notoriously sued the San Fran- 
cisco-based vaporizer company 
Juul for targeting teens and doing 
little to prohibit underaged cus- 
tomers from buying their product. 
The Tobacco Free CA campaign 
“Flavors Hook Kids,” which has 
plastered bus stops and billboards 
throughout the state, insists that 
the “tobacco industry uses flavors 
to spark curiosity and mask the 
harshness of tobacco.” Though the 
current research shows that youth 
ages 12-29 years old do use fla- 
vored tobacco products at dispro- 
portionate rates, critics of the bill 
say it unnecessarily targets Black 
and brown adults, who are more 
likely to smoke menthol cigarettes. 
However, there’s no research on 
who was mostly smoking flavored 
blunts — much less, in the Bay 
Area specifically. 

Wayne Justmann, the nation’s 
first medical use cannabis pa- 
tient, takes a different approach. 
Though he doesn't see flavored 
blunts often, he hasn’t noticed 
any difference by demographic. 
“It’s surprising when I hear a gen- 
eral statement like ‘all seniors do 
this, or ‘only teenagers do this,” 
he says. “People enjoy flavor, and 
there’s something about a sweet 
tooth that we all enjoy.” 

Shawn Gill, a Bayview native 
and local cannabis influencer 


going by @disfuckinguy on Insta- 
gram, says the way people smoke 
has much more to do with how 
they were introduced to cannabis, 
rather than age. For his younger 
brother, who’s in his early 20s, 
Gill says smoking blunts is part of 
“how he identifies himself to the 
outside world, as a person who 

is from the city and who is very 
simple, no-nonsense.’ But for his 
sister, who won't smoke anything 
other than weed wrapped in a 
natural tobacco leaf wrap, blunts 
are much more of a precise sci- 
ence. “People have a very specific 
idea of what it means to smoke,” 
he says. 

Gill was introduced to blunts 
by his cousins in high school, who 
only smoked out of natural or 
slightly-sweetened wraps, like Di- 
amond Swisher Sweets. “Flavors, 
just like flavored alcohol, was 
mostly ‘for girls,” he says. From 
his experience, the assumption 
that flavors are a teenager favor- 
ite is only half-true. More import- 
ant is the cannabis culture people 
are raised in — and in NorCal, 
consumers more heavily use nat- 
ural leaf wraps than elsewhere in 
the country. 

NorCal’s affinity for more ‘nat- 
ural’ methods makes sense, espe- 
cially in the context of the region’s 
broader affinity for crunchy-grano- 
la hippiedom. Whereas in Los An- 
geles a stoner’s expertise may be 
judged by the brand label slapped 
on their bong (I, a proud San Fer- 
nando Valley girl, grew up thinking 
anything less than an Iladelph was 
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worthless), artistic blown glass is 
proof of taste. 

Dina Reudel, a long time em- 
ployee of Amoeba Records, says 
the first time she remembers Bay 
Area stoners caring about the ve- 
hicle through which they smoke 
was when Dead Heads, following 
the Grateful Dead on tour, started 
selling simple hand-blown pipes 
on the side of the street. “I don’t 
remember ever seeing any of that 
before I came out to California,” 
she says. “Ihe Dead were through 
here all the time, and all the trolls 
would come along with them, 
wearing their mushroom-colored 
clothes, and putting their cloth 
out on the sidewalk so they could 
sell their pipes.” Now, some of the 
best hand blown glass makers in 
the world sell their work in smoke 
shops throughout the Bay Area. 

Roach clips, too, appear to have 
been a big local trend. Often deco- 
rated with feathers or beads, roach 
clips had an alligator clip at the 
end in place of the smaller piece 
of cardboard papers now normally 
used as a ‘filter’ on joints. Mont- 
gomery says she still uses them. “I 
have a ton of clips, because I’m old 
school,” she says. 

While blunts might be bigger 
on the East Coast, and artisanal 
bongs and pipes in the West, all of 
that seems to be fading with the 
rise of legal cannabis. Defining 
yourself by smoking preferences is 
going out of style, whether you're 
signaling your love for rap or psy- 
chedelic rock. Now, the trend is to 
“normalize, cannabis — rather 
than calling ourselves out as ston- 
ers, we re integrating cannabis 
into the benign parts of everyday 
life. Tech is getting smaller and the 
cannabis more concentrated, with 
brand name cannabis vaporizers 
and on-the-go preroll packs domi- 
nating the market. “Stoner culture 
used to be more all-consuming, 
whereas now you can be a stoner 
and a business person, you can be 
a stoner and a nurse, you can be a 
stoner and an army vet,’ says Gill. 

Thus, a ban on flavors isn’t as 
disruptive to the Bay Area canna- 
bis community as some might have 
suspected. In the Bay, we keep it 
real. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer to 
SF Weekly covering cannabis and culture. 
@vronirwin 
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Shop and buy equity-owned, get hands-on with your bud, and support pot non-profits. BYZACKRUSKIN 


Y ALL ACCOUNTS, the Bay 

Area cannabis industry did 

well for itself in 2020. 

Forced to deal with new 

COVID-19 restrictions, a crum- 
bling economy, fallout from 
multiple wildfires, and a string of 
high-profile robberies, cannabis 
companies still managed to rake in 
close to $1 billion for California in 
state tax revenue alone. 

At the same time, the window 
for equity brands to establish a 
viable foothold in the industry 
continues to rapidly close. 

It’s now been a full three years 
since California’s adult-use mar- 
ket began in earnest. That’s a lot 
of time for consumers to develop 
brand loyalty, be it on the product 
side or the shops they frequent. 
Nonetheless, the time required 
to move through San Francisco’s 
equity program means that a 
number of new, equity-owned 


businesses are just now getting off 
the ground. 

And they could use your help. 
In fact, there’s a number of ways 
individuals can make a difference! 
On that note — and in the spirit 
of starting 2021 on the right foot 
— here are four resolutions for 
conscientious local cannabis con- 
sumers to consider. 


SHOP EQUITY-OWNED 


There are two types of dispensa- 
ries that exist in San Francisco: 
those that were grandfathered 
in from the Prop. 215 days and 
those owned by equity operators. 
To be sure, there are plenty of 
great pot shops that fall into the 
former category, but in the spirit 
of spreading the love around, it’s 
also extremely important to sup- 
port the new crop of Black and 
brown-owned dispensaries now 
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open in the city if we hope to see 
them endure. In 2020 alone, new 
shops to open from equity owners 
include Stiiizy-Union Square (SF's 
first dispensary owned by a Latina 
woman) and Posh Green (SFs first 
dispensary owned by a Black wom- 
an). There is also a newly created 
“SF Equity” seal that customers 
can look for when shopping for 
local products across all categories. 
More new shops, including one af- 
filiated with the combo print shop 
and arcade, Free Gold Watch, are 
expected to open in 2021 as well. 


TOUR A LEGAL GROW 


It may sound like a flowery plat- 
itude, but to truly understand 
cannabis, one should really see 

it grow. In the past, such a visit 
might have put you at risk of doing 
time, but nowadays, there are legal 
opportunities for individuals or 


groups to tour outdoor and indoor 
grow sites. Walking between rows 
of towering plants at the peak of 
harvest is something everyone 
should experience. From the 
scents to the scale to the solace, 
there is so much to soak in at a 
cannabis farm. As an added bonus, 
you ll likely also get to meet the 
farmers responsible for growing 
your medicine. They can tell you 
about the ways smoke changes 
sunlight, which in turn affects ter- 
pene output. They can share their 
personal stories of what led them 
to this career (hint: when it comes 
to craft growers, the answer is not 
“getting rich”). 


COOK WITH CANNABIS 


If we haven't yet arrived at the 
molecular gastronomy phase of the 
cannabis cooking revolution, it’s 
assuredly coming soon. From the 
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golden days of brownies baked by 
intuition, the modern edibles mar- 
ket is, by contrast, a brain-bursting 
cornucopia of choice and potential 
confusion. If you're tired of trying 
to understand the difference be- 
tween live resin and raw flower or 
continue to question how dosing 
works, why not get a little hands- 
on experience? The time has quite 
honestly never been better to 
bring cannabis into your home 
kitchen. Local cannabis chef (and 
Mellows founder) Stephanie Hua 
has a cookbook to guide newbies 
along, while San Francisco’s Potli 
prides itself on offering products 
designed to serve as staples of a 
cannabis-friendly pantry. Once 
you ve tackled a few recipes on 
your own, you'll likely have a far 
more nuanced appreciation for all 
of the many ingredients that go 
into preparing an infused edible! 


SUPPORT POT NON-PROFITS 


Yes, 2020 was a big year for people 
asking for money. No, that’s not 
likely to end anytime soon. Of the 
many worthy causes in need of 
your funds, several groups focused 
on advocacy and racial justice 
within the legalized cannabis space 
are notably also seeking dona- 
tions. In the Bay Area, Oakland’s 
the Hood Incubator is calling for 
financial contributions. It’s diff- 
cult to overstate how the industry 
— both in the Bay Area as well as 
across California — might look 
without their tireless efforts to 
empower local equity applicants 

to reach the finish line and remain 
viable. Another one to consider is 
the California chapter of the Na- 
tional Organization for the Reform 
of Marijuana Laws (NORML). 
Advocates for patients and sensi- 
ble drug laws, it’s likely both CA 
NORML as well as the organiza- 
tion’s national wing will both be 
very busy this year as the prospect 
of federal decriminalization (or 
outright legalization) continues to 
gain traction in Congress. 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
@zackruskin 
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There's nothing wrong with being a broke dreamer — but you don't have to stay with one ifitisn’t a good fit.. 


Sometimes you need to take a hike — to Belgium, if necessary. BYDAN SAVAGE 


site-sex couple with a teenage kid living in Europe. We don't really 

struggle with finding and trying new and interesting stuff in bed. 
However, we do have a problem and it’s getting worse. Having sex is, 
well, weird, when the kid is at home. We can’t be loud, we can’t watch 
porn, we can’t webcam with other people, we can’t do anything involved 
or time-consuming, like ropes or pegging or foursomes or whatever. 
We can’t even fuck in the shower. Before we took a lot of it outside or to 
clubs or other people’s places. And he had sports clubs and sleepovers 
and vacations at grandparents, and we could do our thing at home. All 
of that is over now and has been for almost a year. We really like having 
sex with each other but it has been just very quiet quickies during the 
day while he’s doing school online or waiting for those rare nights when 
he is more tired than we are and goes to bed first. It’s been almost a year 
of this. Way less people want to meet up now, clubs are closed, and trav- 
eling is irresponsible. Any tips? 


W E’RE AN ADVENTUROUS, bisexual, non-monogamous, oppo- 


— Cabin Fever 


No. 1 and nonbinary parent No. 


While a lot of teenagers are 2 — are still into each other is, 


A SEXLESS RELATIONSHIP 


performatively disgusted about 
their parents fucking around, CF, a 
little tangible/audible evidence that 
mom and dad — or dad and dad or 
mom and mom or nonbinary parent 


on some other level, reassuring. 
Because if your parents are still 


your parents still like each other, 


fucking each other that means your 
parents still like each other. And if 


that means you don’t have to worry 
about your parents leaving each 
other and throwing your world into 
chaos. So while overhearing your 
parents fuck may not be comfort- 
able, it can be comforting. 

But if you can't power through 
your son’s disgust ala Diane and 
Elliott Birch on Big Mouth — if 
knowing your son might overhear 
dad getting pegged or mom getting 
railed on cam is a boner killer for you 
and a dehumidifier for the wife — 
then you'll just have to resign your- 
self to quickies for the duration of 
the pandemic. That means no fuck- 
ing around in sex clubs for you and 
no sleepovers at grandma’s house for 
him for at least the next six months, 
CE, if not longer. 

Zooming out... We talk a lot 
about parents who blow up when 
their children masturbate and par- 
ents who melt down when their 
teenagers ask for contraception and 
parents who shame their kids for 
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being gay or kinky or sexually active 
or just sexual. While these asshole 
parents can't make their gay kids 
straight of their kinky kids vanilla or 
somehow de-activate their sexually 
active kids, they can do real and last- 
ing damage. The exaggerated disgust 
of a sex-negative teenager is lot less 
likely to do any permanent harm 

to you or your wife — your son’s 
disgust is merely and temporarily 





inhibiting — and you aren't going to 
need therapy to solve this problem. 
You just need him to grow the fuck 
up and move the fuck out. 

In the meantime, CF, go ahead 
and take those long showers togeth- 
er. And if your son objects — if he 
shames you — just remind him that 
the front door isn’t nailed shut and 
he won't hear anything if he takes a 
fucking walk. 


25 years old and he is 33 years old. I'm thinking about ending our 


M Y BOYFRIEND AND and I have been together for four years. Iam 
relationship. I love him but I don’t see it working out. Our sex-life 


is almost non-existent. I have low sex drive and can go long stretches 
without the need for sex. His sex drive, on the other hand, is very 

high. I’ve brought up opening the relationship but he is very opposed 
to the idea. I brought up outside partners besides the sex-drive thing 


is that we both have different kinks. 


I will be moving to Belgium soon to advance my career. When | 
told my boyfriend he said he wanted to go with me. He has men- 
tioned to me on several instances that he would like to write a book, 
but he has not written a word in all the time we've been dating. He 
doesn’t seem to have any drive or passion, which kind of scares me. 
Another big issue is that my boyfriend is having serious financial dif- 
ficulties and declared bankruptcy a few months ago. I was blindsided 
by this since we don’t have combined finances or live together and 
he never indicated that he was having financial trouble. I love him 
but I just don’t know if staying with him is the right thing. I don’t 
want to hurt him. Should I stay? Should I go? 


— Concerned About Relationship Enduring Economic Repercussions. 


gether, you haven't mingled your 

finances, you haven't adopted a 
houseplant or a dog or a child. Which 
makes going — leaving your boy- 
friend when you leave for Belgium — 
pretty painless and uncomplicated 
logistically, CAREER, even if it’s still 
going to be painful emotionally. 

You say you love your boyfriend, 
CAREER, and I believe you. And if 
everything was working except your 
boyfriend’s financial issues, I would 
urge you to give him a little more 
time — not infinite time — to get 
his shit together. Your boyfriend isn’t 
the only person who had to declare 
bankruptcy in 2020. 

Nevertheless, I think you should 
end this relationship. You obviously 
aren't sexually compatible, CAREER, 
and you're definitely going to wanna 
explore your kinks — without guilt 
or encumbrance — once you get to 
Belgium. Openness is the only way 


Vex HAVEN'T MOVED in to- 


to make it work when two people 
have a lot of kinks but not a lot of 
kink overlap. Kinks can’t be wished 
away or waved off, as much as peo- 
ple like to pretend they can be (and 
not just vanilla people); kinks are 
hard-wired and some outlet — some 
way to express and enjoy them — is 
necessary for a kinky person to feel 
fulfilled and content. You might’ve 
been able to make the relationship 
work if your boyfriend was willing 
to open it up but he’s not; and you're 
not comfortable, at least at this stage 
of life, with a partner who isn’t a 
striver. Getting dumped is going to 
suck for your boyfriend, of course, 
but he'll be better off in the long run 
with someone who comes closer to 
matching his libido and who doesn’t 
care that his ambitions, whatever 
they might be, don't revolve around 
his career. And who knows? Maybe 
he'll wind up writing a book about 
your breakup. 
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